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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


A TEMPORARY GLEAM; OR THE HOUSE OF JOY. 


ANNABELLA’S fainting was easily relieved; cold water, 
hartshorn and burnt feathers soon recalled life, and she 
opened her eyes to joy. O! read them—read them,—ex- 
claimed she. ‘Tell me where and how he is. Where is 
mamma? Call her. Away ran Thomas to the manor house, 
without his hat; and rushing into the parlour where Mrs, 
Herbert, Matilda and Mr. Clayton were sitting, exclaimed, 
O! madam, Clermont is then stopped, through agita- 
tion. What? cried Mrs. Herbert—come? Thomas was 
speechless, Matilda sat silent; while Mrs. Herbert railed at 
the old fool for keeping her. in suspense. Mr. G. Clayton 
taking a glass of wine from the sideboara, soon restored 
the powers of articulation; when he replied, No, madam, 
but there are letters from him. Poh! those were perhaps 
written at sea before his ship-wreck—but go and bring 
them. Meanwhile Matilda’s feelings found vent in a flood 
of tears—O Heaven! said she; perhaps he lives, and all will 
yet go happy. Mrs. Herbert thought otherwise, and was 
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silent; but Matilda exclaimed, Go, Thomas, and when your 
master has read them bring them here, that will be the best 
way. What! said Mr. Herbert, will not his mother leave 
Miss Belmont to hear from the son who is as it were raised 
from the dead? ‘Take them, ‘Thomas, to her. ‘Their contents 
were simply, an account of the wreck and his deliverance; 
his disappointment with Mr. Bankly, and an eulogium on 
his kind preserver; a direction where to write to him; and 
his fixed resolution of continuing on the coutinent for some 
time. Money was not mentioned; but to Mr. A. he had 
been more explicit.—It may not now be improper to ac- 
count, to my reader, for the delay of Clermont’s packet. 
The vessel that took it had cleared out fer one port; but 
not finding a market for her cargo, had gone to another, 
and from thence to another; and was on her return boarded 
by a British privateer, to whose care the captain had con- 
signed the packet. Thus had the intelligence that would 
have conveyed peace to a whole family been delayed by self 
interest. Mr. A. wrote instantly on the receipt of them; 
and inclosed letters of credit, for Clermont, to his agent 
Mr. Meade in Philadelphia, to whom he recommended 
him in the strongest terms; as also a letter to Mr. Bankly, 
whom he desired to pay into Clermont’s hands the sum he 
had credit for, adding, one thousand dollars is but a poor 
compensation for what he had encountered. 

Then he does not mean to return for some years? said 
Matilda; methinks he cares but little for those he has left 
behind him. I will write to him, replied Mrs. Herbert, by 
the packet. But I must now go to the other house, and see 
what they think of their kind son and brother. Well, sir, 
cried Mrs. Herbert, what do you think of Clermont? Think! 
my dear, said Mr. Herbert, I am too overjoyed to think; I 
can only feel. He ought to have come home long ere this, said 
she. What, without Mr. A’s permission? No, no; in every 
instance he has acted as,he ought to do; and I hope he will 
continue in America till Miss Belmont gives her hand to 
Mr. Clayton, Then he will stay there forever, for that she 
will never do, replicd Mrs. Herbert. But I hope you don’t 
mean to betray the poor girl’s partiality to him? Certainly 
not, my dear, was Mr. H.’s reply. That is right; but you 
must promise me sacredly upon your word. This was given; 
and Edward and Annabella bound to the same secrecy. Then 
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did a smile brighten the countenance of Mrs. Herbert 
with joy, and she thanked God for her son’s preservation. 
But hers was the tumult of ambition;—-not the tender joy 
of a fond mother—no! she was superior to such weakness; 
and had not the passion of Matilda held out a prospect of 
wealth to him, she would rather he would have never re- 
turned, than to have come without acquiring that wealth 
which was the summum bonum of ker wishes. But as she 
knew the fortune of Matilda was at his disposal, she thought 
she might as well disguise her ambition under the mask of 
tenderness: deception was easy to her; practice had made 
her a proficient. She now ordered tea; Matiida was sent 
for. All was joy: the faces of the servants testified how 
deeply they shared in the general festivity of the family, 
and could Matilda have had her will, the village bells would 
have rung; but this Mr. Herbert overruled. However, for 
one week, nothing but festivity was seen in the village, and 
Matilda ordered her steward to forgive every peor tcnant a 
quarter’s rent, while she bestowed new suits on all the poor 
children of the parish. Pleasure and festivity was now the 
order of the day. Annabella’s joy knew no bounds; and Ma- 
tilda, who never held a medium, was wild with delight. True, 
Clermont was in another quarter of the globe; the Atlantic 
divided them; but that was not the cold hand of death. QO, 
I always said, cried Annabella, he was not dead; I knew it 
all the time. How did you knew it, sister? said Edward. 
Why by presentiment, said she; I felt he was alive; and 
when I tried to think he was not, my heart revolted at the 
suggestion of my head. ‘Then this is what you call presen- 
timent? said her father. Yes, sir. Ah, Annabella, you are a 
romantic enthusiast. But yeu will write to your brether? 
Certainly, papa; and if he is not a punctual correspondent, 
I will punish him at his return. And when will that be? said 
Matilda. It 1s uncertain, replied Mr. Herbert; probably he 
will settle there. A look from Mrs. Herbert silenced Ma- 
tilda; while Mr. Clayton’s spoke the pleasure it gave him. 
He had from the time of Matilda’s derangement been a con- 
stant resident in her house, where he had heard and seen 
so many instances of the excellence of her head and heart 
that his affection for her was as romantic as hers for Cler- 
mont. This Mr. Herbert saw and pitied; and hoped by 
‘nipping hope in the bud to annihilate it; but the machina- 
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tion of Mrs. Herbert nourished it. The letters were writ- 
ten; the packet sent; peace shed her benign influence over 
the minds of the Herbert family; and Matilda partook of its 
blessings. Her health was restored; though it was observed 
she had lost a great deal of that hauteur which had once 
been so conspicuous a trait in her character; she was now 
mild, affectionate and complacent. 
(To be continued.) 
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EFFUSIONS OF FEELING. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WILLOW. 

Tue pangs of sorrow, though not entirely removed, are 
softened by the balm of sympathy. 

The constant and affectionate attentions of Fidelia had 
ina great degree weaned my thoughts from waking con- 
templations on my fortune, but still, 

“ The blow return’d for ever in my dream.” 


One morning, sleep, who ‘ flies from wo and lights on 
lids unsullied,”’ forsook me on a sudden gush of tears, Fi- 
delia’s napkin, with its gentle touch, absorbed them from 


my face. 
I felt revived, as is the dew-drenched flower by the first 


kisses of the dawning beam. 

I called for my children—they came—I embraced them— 
heard their morning prayers. I would have risen; but na- 
ture forbade, and my head sunk again upon the pillow. 
It was but a momentary flash of reason that inspired me. 

My soul wandered—* its helm of reason lost.’? Where 
is my willow? said I, wildly. ‘Is that too withered?” 
and [ sunk into a delirium of dreadful melancholy. 

| was revivified by a few drops of water sprinkled on my 
brow; I opened my eves, and beheld Fidelia waving over 
me, with trembling hand, a small but tearful branch of my 
beloved willow. She had taken it from the brook; for she 
perceived, as she said, it weeped more deeply than the rest, 
and thought the history of itssympathy mightrelieve my mind. 

» Yes, said I, as I clasped it, the sympathetic feelings of a 
friend, are far more medicinal to the sick at heart, than all 


the remedies physicians could prescribe. 
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Dripping as it was I pressed it to my bosom. It felt 
like the arm of a consoling fricnd. It cooled my fever, and 
I was myself again. 

Plucked hair! from that bowed head which bends from 
feeling more than age, 1’ll worship thee: I pressed it to 
my lips with reverential awe. 

It was no carved image commanding solemn adoration; 
it was but a twig of nature’s growth, unhewn, and yet | 
worshipped it; for it seemed the symbol of the noblest hu- 
man blessing—a feeling heart. 

I will arise, said I, and visit thy parental stock. The 
morn looked miidly gay, and almost smiled me into health 
and peace; I wrapped me in my cloak, and descended to 
the garden, accompanied by Fidelia. 

We had to pass theparterre. I would not venture to direct 
my eyes that way; but an involuntary glance, as I was tracing 
the course of a humming bird that flittered by me, fell on it. 

When we enter a mansion which once contained an ob- 
ject that the heart held dear, the magnet to our eves is the 
remembered spot where friendship was most used to sit. 

My eyes had entered the parierre; vain was my endea- 
vour to recal them; they darted on the place where Grati- 
tude had thriven in my years of peace. ‘The spot was bare. 

I stood mute and motionless with surprize and regret, 
till Fidelia informed me that while she was endeavouring to 
untwist the poison-vine, the stem of Gratitude had snapped; 
it had decayed even to its root. 

Isighed. Fidelia drank the sigh as it issued from my 
lips. I have since smoothed the ground, said she, and 
and sowed the seeds of Hearts-£ase in its place. 

Ah! they ne’er will germinate where gratitude decayed. 
Let us to our willow. Yet stop; did you, Fideiia, sow 
them with your own hand? “1 did, I wished to comfort 
you.” 

Instantly returning to the spot, 1 beheld a small circle 
made by the finger of Fidclia. It enclosed the seeds. I 
placed my stick in its centre, and leaning on it, watered 
the earth that covered them with my tears. 

Fidelia roused me from my dream of agony, and in thy 
hole my stick had made, ‘I will plant,” said she, ‘‘ a sun- 
flower seed.’ 

Right, I replied, you will thus raise a tomb to Gratiiude 
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in emblematic history of its life: when I shall behold its 
flowers turning their backs upon the shade to follow still, 
with smiling i front, the courses of the sun, I will read on 
nature’s book, most eloquently impressed, the Epitaph of 
Gratitude. Enough of this. 

We pursued our walk. All was still as silence till as we 
oe the willow, a gentle breeze fanning the leaves, 
it gave to Fancy’s ear the whisper of dear welcome. 

‘The stream too smiled with dimpled cheerfulness, and 
joined the sun-beam and the breeze in swectest har- 
mony. 

We sat upon the turf-raised seat. I saw my harp still 
hanging on the willow, where [ had placed it when my first 
sorrows reached me. I arose and took it down— its strings 
were slackened. 

‘“¢T will tune it for you,” said Fidelia. ‘It were need- 
less,” I replied. “ We cannot sing the song of Sion now.” 

A rougher breeze that instant shook the branches of the 
willow, and a shower of dew-drops, which the sun had not 
yet melted into air, was shed around us; some added dim- 
ples to the stream. 

One feil upon Fidelia’s forehead, and as it rolled adown 
her cheek it seemed a natural tear. Her eyes beamed on it, 
and gave it the soft radiance of a pearl. 

I kissed it off; but I felt chilled by thought as well as 
air. - ** Dear willow! and dear stream!’ said I, “ another 
time I will visit you.” I hung my harp upon a low-bowed 
branch, and wrapping myse If in my cloak, cast a long, lin- 
ering farewell look on cachysighed, and departed. 


GNOMON. 
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STERNE’S LA FLEUR. 


Whatever stripes of ill }uck La Frevur may have met with in his 
journeyings, there is no iidex in his physiognomy to point them out 
by——he is eternally the same. STERNE. 


He mo wrote the above was a profound observer upon 
Man the hilarity and unsuspecting promptitude of La 
Fleur’s character attached him at first sight: he acknow- 
ledges to have received many a lesson from the cheering 
contentment about bim, which, whatever might press hard- 
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ly, always bore him up, and set him speedily upon his feet 
again. 

Where youth with attendant health is to fight against 
assailing misfortune, the contest will be perhaps long; but 
time that changes all, here too operates his mutations—La 
Fleur is no longer the same. 

He is spare in his habit, and his eye has lost its vivacity; 
his body seems to bend under a burthen too much for his 
strength. Continued ill success has followed him through 
the world; and one shock which he has suffered, will be 
scarcely surmounted now. 

What that is, shall be told in the following Narrative; 
which comes before the public, as it came to the ear of the 
writer, simple and unadorned. 

La Fleur was born at Burgundy. That fate which it 
seems condemned him to wander incessantly through life, 
very early indeed agitated his breast. He conceived when 
a mere child, a strong passion to see the world; at eight 
years of age, he therefore ran way from his parents. His 
youth was a passport to him. Somebody or other always 
took him in. His wants they easily supplied—milk, bread, 
and a straw bed among the peasantry, were all he wanted 
for the night; and in the morning he wanted to be on his 
way again. 

La Fleur had attained his tenth year, when one day he 
found himself upon the Point-Neuf at Paris. With the dis- 
cursive Curiosity of a boy to whom every thing is new, he 
looked with innocent wonder at the varieties around him, 
There were others who kept as keen a look out as himself, 
and a drummer soon accosted him, and with that picture 
the military know so well how to display, easily enlisted 
him in the service. 

Forssix years La Fleur beat his drum in the French ar- 
my—two years more would have entitled him to a dis- 
charge; he preferred however anticipation, and, in pursu- 
ance of his early practice—from the army he ran away. 

He changed his drummer’s frock with a peasant, and 
made his escape with ease. He had again recourse to his 
old expedients, and they brought him to Montreuil. 

There he introduced himself to Varenne, who fortunate- 
ly took a fancy to him. The little accommodations that he 
needed were given him with cheerfulness—and, as what 
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we sow, we wish to see flourish, this worthy landlord pro- 
mised to get him a master; and as the best he deemed not 
better than La Fleur merited, he promised to recommend 
him toun Milord Anglois. He fortunately could perform 
as well as promise, and he introduced him to Sterne, ragged 
as a colt, in the height, however, of health and hilarity, 
awed by a reverence for imaginary rank, and hoping for 
the best. 

Milord, as a proof how erroncously the French combine, 
La Fleur was long in shaking off. Sterne one day said to 
him, “ La Fleur, je ne suis pas Miiord.”” Mais Monsieur 
en Anglois. “Oui, La Fleur et de plus pauvre Philosophe.”’ 

The beautiful little picture which Sterne has drawn of 
La Fleur’s amours, is so far true—He was fond of a very 
pretty girl at Montreuil, the elder of two sisters. Her he af- 
terwards married. This, whatever proof it might be of his 
affection, was none of his prudence:—Marriage made him 
neither richer nor happier than he was before. 

She resembles, if she is still living, he says, the Maria of 
Moulines. 

Poor La Fleur discovered that her assistance could go 
little towards their support. She was a mantua maker, and 
her closest application could produce no more than six 
sous a day. They separated and La Fleur again went to 
service. 

By her he had a daughter. 

At length, with what little money he had got together, 
he returned to his wife, and they went intoa public-house 
at Calais in Royal-street-— There his usual ill luck attended 
him.—War broke out and his little business became less. 
—His customers had been usually the English sailors who 
navigate the packets. He was at length obliged to seek for 
supplementary aids elsewhere—he left his wife to look af- 
ter a business, which would still have supported her, and 
again La Fleur made the grand tour. 

He returned after some time—but his wife was fled.— 
A strolling company of comedians passing through the 
town, had seduced her irom her home, and no tale or tidings 
of her at all have since ever reached him. 

** When I pass through Moulines, said he, her aged 
father and mother run out with tears to see me—and sad- 
dcning each other, we fruitless weep together. 
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I wish, exclaims La Fleur, I may never more pass 
through that town. 


(To be concluded next week .) 


— D+ eo 


ON KEEPING SECRETS. 
MRS. CARR, 

AccorpDIN¢ to the request of “ Eliza,” I send you the 
following communication; if you think proper, you may 
give it a place in your Regale, for her gratification. 

To keep a secret, is one of the first and most necessary 
qualities of a friend. Johnson lays it down as a rule; and 
the best way to obtain this quality, and to preserve it in its 
purity, is never to put yourself in a situation of knowing 
secrets, and never to wish to know them. A very good 


rule indeed; one which, if followed and strictly adhered 


to, secrets would seldom be revealed. Many men have 
employed their pens, and have exhausted their ingenuity 
on this subject. Some have attributed this weakness to 
one cause, whilst others have deduced it from another; 
some have confined it to the one sex, whilst others have 
maintained that it equally extends to both. ‘To be verter: 
and such I may be through the medium of the Regale, I 
believe that it is a weakness that more generally a Sete: the 
female sex than the male. It ts certain, that thosetpersons 
who talk least, must tell least; and, vice versa. ‘Thougha 
man of sound information may convey more ideas in three 
words, than a fool in five hundred; yet that person whose 
tongue is eternally going, will tell more things, but convey 
less matter. It is universally admitted, that women have a 
greater propensity to talk than men, and actually do talk 
more; and itis equally known, that men have more subject 
matter on which to talk. Now women having less to con- 
verse about than men, and as the former talk more than 
the latter, it will reasonably and almost necessarily follow, 
that secrets will be raore preyed upon, to supply the va- 
cuum, by the female sex than the male. Nor is this the 
only cause of the diversity in the sexes: curiosity is ever 
anenemy to secrets. A wheedling and seductive curiosity, 
will either by force or stratagem, break down or surmount 
the barrier of reason, and tear away the secrets of the heart. 
Now curiosity is a passion, that is greater in the weaker 
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than the stronger sex. When two or more of these pee- 
ple of curiosity are collected in a room, the anxiety of 
one to hear the secrets of her companions, induces her im- 
mediately to make them her confidantes, by telling them her 
secrets, in order that she in turn may know theirs. All 
this, however, is done with the greatest caution, and these 
secrets are “not to be told for the word.” Neither are 
they, till they meet with others. ‘Thus a mutual exchange 
takes place: thus the poor secrets fall a prey to the recipro- 
cal gratification of a temporary curiosity. Another reason 
why this disease of telling secrets affects women more than 
men, is, they are fonder of wondering, and making others 
wonder. The disclosure of secrets having this effect, we 
need not be surprised when we are told, that they are often 
had recourse to for this purpose. No sooner are a number 
met than one asks, ** What have you to tell me?—any thing 
strange? The other answers, “I have heard something 
which I never expected!” All begin to wonder: “CO la! 
it was told me as a secret, and I can’t tell it for the whole 
world, but it exceeds any thing I ever heard.”? Others 
reply, ** Teil it, tell it; we will never tell it again; what need 
you be afraid of?’’ Curiosity is by this time excited on the 
one part, and a desire to make them wonder is created on 
the other; and the poor secret is exposed to their mercy, 
upon the condition that it will never be told again. It is 
true, that we have heard of the wife of a Brutus, and a few 
other matrons, who have shown to the world that there are 
exceptions to the general principle; but they are solitary 
ones indeed, and no proof that women cankeepsecrets equal- 
ly well with men. Let it be remembered, that secrets in the 
hearts of women ure short-lived, though exceptions may 
Cxist in every age and every country. J. ¥. 
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MY COMMON PLACE BOOK. No. III. 


Some writer has observed “ that the worst states of the 
niind are anxiety and fear—and that. a knowledge of real 
iisiortune is far preicrable to a dread of feeling 1t.” 

i dissent from this opinion, becau se if we are only anx- 
ious or fearful that the worst may hi:ppen, our feelings are 
yet accompanied by that sweet alle viator, hope, whereas 
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nothing is so dreadfullv certain appalling, dreadning, or 
tells home to the heart, so soon as real misfortune. C. 





MADAM, 

Ir you think the following story, founded on fact, wor- 
thy of a place in your paper, it is at your service. As I 
was personally acquainted with the parties, the impression 
it made on my mind is indellible; and as it conveys a /esson 


to parents and children, its publication may have a useiul 
tendency. Yours, FRANKLINIA, 


Ex1za was the daughter of a respectable mechanic, whose 
business enabled him to maintain his family with every com- 
fort, and many of the luxuries of life. Eliza was their se- 
cond child, and first daughter; and as some years clapsed 
before they had another, they fancied they were goirg to 
have only a gentleman’s wish, i. c. a son and a daughter. 
Under this idea, no pains nor expense was spared to grati- 
fy every whim of their two idols, between whom a jealousy 
subsisted, that would have made parents of real discern- 
ment shudder. If papa bought Eliza a new frock, Edgar 
must have a suit of clothes which cost thrice the sum Eli- 
za’s frock did, or mamma’s darling was offended, and dis- 
cord reigned. Did mamma pay a visit, both the children 
must accompany jher, to the annoyance of the friends she 
visited, and all the company. Master and miss were the 
first at the tea-table, drank their tea as strong as the com- 
pany did, and used every delicacy on the table in profusion; 
for Mrs. D. had not the heart to make her dear pets cry, 
which they usually did if not instantly supplied with every 
thing they wanted. This indulgence, though generally 
disliked by their friends, was overlooked, as they were good 
natured people; and Mrs..D.’s parties were elegant; her 
dress was always genteel; and her house just the thing for 
young gay people. Business was brisk; Mr. D. prosper- 
ous; and Mrs. D. a young, handsome, indulged wife, 
who neither thought nor cared beyond the gratification of 
the present moment. This easy, gay disposition rendered 
her isis the resort of all the young people of their ac- 


quaintance; while the more serious ones shunned them: 
and thus passed the early years of Eliza’s life; amidst plenty. 


profusion, gaicty, and unlimited indulgence. 
(To be continued.) 
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EXILE. 


Is’r thus we part, no more to meet! 
Oh! Ellen, breathe a last farewell; 

The murmur flows in accents sweet, 
Though every word imports a knell. 





I go where’er the billows hear me, 
I trust my fate to ocean’s bed; 

I speed where’er stern Boreas steer me, 
An Exile wanderer whither led. 


rahe. ~~ 


To mourn my cruel bitter fate, 
The sport of fortune’s changing will, 
To bear a banish’d exiled state, 


I'll seek the steep and cavern’d hill. 
‘ 
Where oft remembrance there shall bring 


Thy bright loved image to my cave, 
Ij] tune thy lute’s soft trembling string, 
And cheer the path this side the grave. 


Then, Ellen, once again adieu! 
And sometimes think of him, thy friend, 
Whose every thought is Heaven, and you 
For whom his prayer shall oft ascend. EDITHA, 


= 


THE CASSAPHIAR GHOST. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Near Cassaphiar’s lonely plain, 
If stories old say true, 

There dwelt a man, who loved his gold 
More dear than any Jew. 


For fear of robbers and of thieves, 
His soul could never rest, 

He was in pain, both day and night, 
For that which he possess’d. 





His money (‘cis of that I speak) 
"DP was that perplex’d him so; 

W hat he esteem’d his greatest friend, 
Soon proved his greatest foe. 


Forhad he not this gold possess’d, 
He sure had happy been; 
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But oh! its care was such, that he 
Began to grow quite thin. 


To keep it from his nearest friends, 
He many a project tried, 
Committed it unto the earth, 
And then—grew sick and died. 


And since that time, the neighbours say, 
(If we may them believe,) , 
Perambulating near that spot, 
They often him perceive— 


Not in the shape which he appear’d, 
When he dwelt on his farm, ) 
*Cause for a whim, he carries now f 
His head beneath his arm. 


In day-iight he has ne’er been seen, : 
As I have heard it said; | 

Why not? because it doth appear 
The man has lost his head. 


Young Timothy the tale had heard, 
And oft the spot had pass’d, 

Not without fear sometimes; and he : 
Oft ran by it quite fast. ‘ 


It chanced upon a gloomy night, 
That he must pass the place, 
The thoughts of which, most certainly, 


Did make him urge his pace. 


The road turn’d shortly round a bush, 
Where going, with a skip, 

He saw! oh strange to tell! a sprite, 
Which made him lightly trip. 


The ghost, much terrified, cried Oh! 
Timmy cried Oh! likewise; i 

Then, look’d to see what it could be, 
But scarce beiieved his eyes. 


A woman black, with cloak and hood, 
Had chanced to pass that way; 

And turning quickly round the wood, a 
Caused this dreadful fray. i 


Both roar’d alike, they both pass’d on 
And not one word more said; 
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Both thinking in their fright, they saw 
The man without his head. 


Reflecting on that night’s event, 
Tim laughs at ghostly tales, 
And ne’er a sprite is seen, but he 
At the whole story rails. TIMOTHY. 


ee | 


THE SCRIBBLER AND THE PEPPER-BOX. 


Ph Pe eT Ie 


A pepper-box, as says the fable, 
Was left upon a scribbler’s table; 
A poet of superior hue 
Was by, and gave his friend this clue. 


*‘ Take up at once your pen or pencil 
And write an ode on this utensil;” 
The scribbler quick replies, “ I will,” 
In hopes to show his ready skill. 


He wrote a “ Nil preterea vox” 
In honour of his pepper box: 
The poet read, and in a trice 
He fill’d the empty thing, with spice. G. 
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A CHARACTER— 


ADDRESSED TO S. H—A, OF THIS CITY. 


With Heaven’s ennobling gifts 

Benignly blest, the blooming Sylvia shines. 
Pleasing her speech, by nature taught to flow; 
Strong and persuasive sense, sincere and clear. 
Her manners gently plain; a noble grace, 
Self taught beyond the reach of mimic art 
Adorns her. Her temper calm, winning mild 
No pity softer: truth itself the source. 
Constant in doing well, she neither seeks 
Nor shuns applause; no bashful merit sighs 
Near her neglected: sympathizing, she 
Wipes off the tear from sorrow’s clouded eye, 

Vith kindly hand, and bids the heart rejoice. 

OCTAVIAN. 
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SOLUTION OF ELLEN’S ENIGMA. 
Page 223. 


WueEwn Christ descended on the wings of love, 
Happy to make our world, like that above; 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, fury-fired, 

Against the heavenly messenger conspired. 
God, who could ne’er consent to such a deed, 
Vindicative justice on their race decreed, 

A retribution that in time should whelm 
Themselves in ruin, and o’erturn their realm, 
The Multitude around, in deep amaze, 

The impious scene beheld with wond’ring gaze; 
Where envy, malice, hate, on him were thrown, 
In whom truth, innocence and goodness shone, 
And whose behest (for so its language ran) 
Was.“ peace on earth, goodwill and love to man.” A.B 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on Thursday the 16th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, 
Mr. Daniel B. Liffrard, of Germantown, to Miss Jemima Ford, of New- 
castle county, state of Delaware. 

On Saturday the 25th ult. by Abraham Shoemaker, esq. Mr. Josefih 
Bender, of this city, to Miss Mary Walton, daughter of captain Benja- 
min Walton, of Newport, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday the 16th ult. at the seat of Charles W. Hanson, esq. in 
Maryland, by the right rev. Bishop Kempt, the hon. Thomas P. Groe- 
venor, a representative in congress from the state of New York, to Miss 


Mary J. Hanson. 
Same day, near Swedesborough, New Jersey, by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
mer, Mr. John Kerby to Miss Beulah Clark, both of that place. 


Propitious Hymen, deign this pair te bless 
With peaceful joys and endless happiness. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 22d ult. of a long and painful illness, capt. Henry 
Philips, district paymuster, a native of Ireland, and for many years past 
in the service of the United States. 

At Seneca Village near Buffalo, on Thursday, Feb, 28, at the advan- 
ced age ef 96, Farmer’s Brother, principal chief and warrior of the Six 
Nations of Indians. He retained his mental and corporeal faculties til! 
within a few days of his death. 
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In Gettysburgh, Penn. on Sunday the 12th ult. in the 84th year of her 
age, Mrs. Is2bclia Gettys, mother of gen. James Gettys. 

Same place, on Monday the 13th ultimo, in the 56th year of his age, 
general James Gettys, proprietor of that town. 

At Alexandria, Penn. on the 12th ult. the Rev. David Bard, member 
of congress from Pennsylvania. 

In Shenandoah, Virginia, Mrs. Boyer, aged 90 years. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Editress is extremely sorry to be oblized to inform those of her 
subscribers who on being called on for twenty-five cents tell the carrier 
that they will not take the paper any longer, that the terms are for one 
year, and no subscription has or will be received for less than that time; 
as the connexion in the work would render part of the paper useless, 
consequently she must suffer injury. Any person might with the same 
propriety desire a bookseller to select out such parts of a book as suited 
their taste and keep the remainder, as expect her to discontinue send- 
ing the paper when their caprice prompts them to forbid its coming. 
The editress returns her sincere thanks to ber more seasonable sube 
scribers, who by their prompt payments have enabled her to place the 
‘lea Tray on a solid foundation; and assures them that no care shall be 
remitted on her part to render it worthy of patronage: and as all her 
correspondents but one are Americans it may be justly termed a true 
American. 

N. B. Those single gentlemen who have not paid for their papers, are 
requested to call at the office, No. 8 South Fifth-street, and discharge 
their arrears; as they cannot be found at their boarding-houses when 
culled on, and money is necessary to meet pecuniary demands. 

«*. The Ecitress requests her subscribers to pay none but the car: 
tier, or the persun having the account book. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If Iienry wishes to correspond with a married lady, he must chuse 
some ovher way than through the Tea Tray; though the editress can 
admire his con positions, she will never publish them. 

Ariel shall appear next weck. 
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The Inrgtircrvar Reears, or Lanizs’ Tes Tray, is published every Saturday, 
by Mrs. Carr, No. 8 S.F:-fih-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of iour hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly in the city. Subscribers not re- 
siding in the city, to pay one dollar in advance, and the other two at the close of 
the first six months. Subscribers’ names will be published at the end of the first 


volume. 





DENNIS HEARTT, PRINTER. 








